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Con este número, Apuntes inicia su segundo año de 
publicación, y no podemos dejar pasar esta oportunidad sin 
expresar nuestra gratitud a todos los que nos han apoyado con 
su sostén económico, sus colaboraciones literarias, y sus 
palabras de aliento. Sin ellos, nuestro primer año de publica- 
ción pudo haber sido también el último. 


El presente número se dedica principalmente a cuestiones 
relacionadas con la migración, tema de tanta importancia para 
la comunidad hispana en los Estados Unidos. Como recordato- 
rio de algunas de las causas de tales migraciones, y como 
llamado a cumplir con nuestras responsabilidades para con 
nuestros hermanos hispanos al sur de la frontera, incluimos el | 
artículo del Padre Mulligan sobre El Salvador. 


En números futuros, además de seguir tratando sobre estos | 
temas, trataremos acerca de la espiritualidad hispana, la 
religiosidad popular, la predicación, y lo que significa desarro- 
llar una teología hispana. Varios de los artículos que hemos de 
publicar se encuentran ya en nuestras manos, o al menos han 
sido solicitados de sus autores. Empero nuestra Junta Editorial 
toma también en consideración los artículos no solicitados 
enviados a nuestra redacción: Apuntes, 336 S. Columbia Dr., © 
Decatur, GA 30030. 
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Reflexiones teológicas sobre la migración 
Jorge Lara-Braud 


D. la sociología del conocimiento he aprendido que no se 
llega a temas como éste sin la huella profunda del lugar que 
uno ocupa en la sociedad. Por tanto, lo que he de decir aquí 
llevará necesariamente el sello de mi propia experiencia. 


Soy uno de los inmigrantes afortunados. Y eso se lo debo 
principalmente a la Iglesia Presbiteriana. Tras estos apuntes 
sobre la immigración hay una serie de experiencias que me 
causaron gran desilusión cuando por primera vez vine a los 
Estados Unidos. Nací en Mexicali, a sólo seis cuadras al sur de 
la frontera. Y sin embargo, a pesar de casi haber nacido en la 
"tierra prometida", no fue sino a los diecisiete años de edad 
que crucé la frontera. Vine a Texas a estudiar en una escuela 
presbiteriana, que entonces se llamaba Texan Mexican Indus- 
trial Institute ("TexMex"), y después se llamó Pan American 
School. 


Mientras los mexicanos estábamos bajo la protección de la 
escuela, no teniamos que enfrentarnos a las duras realidades de 
ser de origen mexicano en Texas. Esa es una de las razones por 
las que digo que fui afortunado. Pero tan pronto dejábamos esa 
protección nos volviamos vulnerables a lo que para mí fueron 
algunas de las peores humillaciones que jamás he sufrido. Por 
ello, aunque mis reflexiones son de gran esperanza, lo son 
sobre el trasfondo de mis tristes experiencias como inmigrante 
— experiencias como la de ser echado de un establecimiento 
público que se negaba a servir mexicanos, y la de percatarme 
de que la Iglesia Presbiteriana a que me había unido escondía 
su rostro del dolor y se desentendia de tales sucesos con las 
resignada promesa de que "las cosas cambiarán". A causa de 
esa resignación, decidí que mientras viviera me dedicaría a 
destruir las causas, y no sólo los sintomas, de tales situaciones. 


Antes, cuando yo era todavía un mozuelo en México, sin 
idea alguna de los conflictos raciales, fui hecho "blanco" por 
decreto legislativo en el estado de Texas. La guerra había 
causado gran escasez de mano de obra, y los agricultores 
texanos se velan en peligro de perder sus cosechas si no 
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importaban obreros. Puesto que el gobierno de México ponia 
obstáculos debido-al modo en que los mexicanos eran tratados 
en Texas, la legislatura texana, en sesión conjunta de emergen- 
cia en 1943, declaró que, en todo lo referente a las facilidades 
públicas, las personas de origen mexicano serían consideradas 
blancas. Así fue que yo vine a ser blanco. 


Esto indica las ambigiiedades bajo las cuales vivimos los - 


que venimos de México, o lucimos mexicanos. Si hemos de ser 
sinceros y auténticos, nuestra relación con este país tiene que 
llevar el sello de esa ambigúedad. 


Sicológica y espiritualmente, los inmigrantes somos como 
los conversos. Tenemos que darle legitimidad a nuestro 
abandono del pasado como malo, y tememos que darles 
legitimidad al presente y al futuro como buenos y prometedo- 
res. Los conversos toman muy en serio las bases de identidad 


de la comunidad a que se unen. Lo mismo es cierto de los 


inmigrantes. En mi propio caso, pasé por dos conversiones: de 
católico a presbiteriano (un cambio rápido y feliz en la década 
de los 40) y, mucho después, de mexicano a ciudadano 
norteamericano. La justificación de esa segunda conversión 
tomó veinte años. . yA 


Como inmigrante, me he visto obligado a estudiar los mitos 
sobre el origen de los Estados Unidos. Estoy persuadido de que 
la ambigúedad hacia los inmigrantes — de hospitalidad y 


hostilidad — se relaciona con el constante conflicto en la 


sociedad norteamericana entre el ideal de una nueva nación 
que les daría la bienvenida a todos los rechazados por otras 
sociedades, por una parte, y la reacción nativista que apareció 
desde muy temprano contra los inmigrantes, particularmente 


los que no prodecian de los paises del norte de Europa que le 


dieron origen a lo que yo llamo la comunidad norteamericana 
primordial. En cuanto se es diferente de esa comunidad 
primordial, queda uno excluido de los mitos de origen, y por 
tanto vulnerable. Para los mexicanos, no basta con ser hechos 
"blancos" por acción legislativa en Texas. A eso hay que 
añadirle las credenciales que esta sociedad requiere para 
considerarlo a uno verdaderamente humano. Tengo que agrade- 
cerle a la Iglesia Presbiteriana el haberme dado las "tarjetas 
de sindicalización" necesarias para participar de esta sociedad. 


También tuve la fortuna, aunque entonces no lo sabia, de que 


la iglesia a que me uní (protestante) puede reclamar mayor 
continuidad con las comunidades primordiales que la iglesia de 
que yo provenía (católica). Las instituciones de esta sociedad 
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no fueron diseñadas para los inmigrantes, sino para la 
comunidad primordial, y fue así, a través de las instituciones 
presbiterianas, que yo pude relacionarme con la comunidad 
primordial. Esa ventaja de los protestantes por encima de los 
católicos existe todavía, y tiene gran importancia porque la 
inmensa mayoría de los inmigrantes lationoamericanos son 
católicos. 


Desde sus mismos inicios este país se vio cautivado por la 
idea de que se estaba estableciendo a este lado del Atlántico 
una nación que sería ejemplo para el resto del mundo, y que 
era Dios quien impulsaba a las gentes a venir a estas tierras 
para construir una sociedad que de algún modo se aproximara a 
los requisitos del Reino de Dios. Los dos lemas del sello 
nacional resumen esa visión: E pluribus unum (de muchos, uno) 
y Novus ordo saeculorum (el nuevo orden de las edades). El 
presidente Jefferson llegó a sugerir que en el sello nacional se 
representara a Moisés guiando a Israel a través del Mar Rojo. 


Por tanto, desde el principio se dio por sentado que habría 
una renovación permanente de la sociedad, porque esta nación 
había entrado en un pacto con Dios, y ese pacto requeriría una 
constante conversión y reconversión. Sin entender esto sobre el 
subconsciente norteamericano, creo sinceramente que es impo- 
sible mostrar la bendición que los inmigrantes pueden seguir 
siendo. Esa ha de ser mi orientación, tanto en teología como en 
otros campos. Quisiera volver a convencer a los norteamerica- 
nos de que cada vez que un inmigrante llega a esta nación, el 
sueño del nacimiento de una sociedad ejemplar cobra nuevas 
fuerzas. El elemento más noble en la vida nacional recibe 
nuevos bríos cada vez que tiene lugar esa acción de darles la 
bienvenida, como dijo Emma Lazarus, a "the tired, the poor, 
the huddled masses yearning to be free, the wretched refuse of 
the teaming shores". Otros autores, como Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Herman Melville y Walt Whitman, han contribuido a 
mantener viva esa tradicién. Todos ellos han enaltecido el 
ideal de las muchas naciones que se vuelven una. En 1817, 
Jefferson, en un discurso famoso, se refirió a "la puerta 
abierta a los oprimidos, un santuario para quienes necesitan 
empezar de nuevo, y que por tanto pueden ser bienvenidos a 
esta 'nueva Canaán' llamada los Estados Unidos de América." 


Pero hay un gran problema al tratar de repetir esa nota de 
la identidad norteamericana a base de las imágenes del Exodo. 
Si se usa la imagen de dejar el cautiverio de Egipto, 
específicamente en el caso de los mexicanos, se llega a la 
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afirmación de la nueva tierra pagando el precio de negar el 
país de origen. Luego no podemos unirnos a la comunida 
primordial sin ambigúedades en este punto. Ciertamente no' 
podemos hacerlo los que venimos de México y nunca dejamos 
de ser mexicanos — de igual modo que los protestantes que 
nunca dejamos de ser católicos. 


Otro problema con la imagen del Exodo es que puede 
fácilmente reforzar el orgullo de los Estados Unidos, de: 
considerarse a sí mismos, sin crítica alguna, como la mejor 
esperanza para todo el resto del mundo. Como otros han 
señalado, no es por pura coincidencia que muchos de los 
inmigrantes nos vemos obligados a tomar posturas críticas 
frente a las prácticas económicas de nuestro nuevo pails, y a 
entender el patriotismo de modo distinto al de la comunidad 
primordial. 


El otro peligro es que al usar esa imagen bíblica confronte- 
mos a un pueblo que vive ya en agonía sicológica y espiritual 
con otra contradicción entre lo que predica y lo que practica 
en lo que se refiere a su relación con los nuevos inmigrantes. 
Los norteamericanos sufren de un exceso de culpa. Por tantos. 
años han tenido dudas acerca de sí mismos, que solamente una 
gran tragedia puede avivar la moral de un pueblo que ha 
perdido su sentido de identidad nacional y su confianza en el 
futuro. 


Pero a pesar de todos esos problemas, me atrevo a seguir. 
hablando del tema del Exodo porque hay otros corolarios que se 
siguen de él. Esta sociedad, más que cualquiera otra, todavía 
se ve a si misma como una tierra de nuevos comienzos, de 
reforma perpetua. Eso es parte de lo que se incluye en la frase 
"the American dream". La frase misma indica que la peregri- 
nación del país todavía está inconclusa, que su búsqueda de 
fidelidad a los comienzos continúa hacia el futuro. En gran 
medida, tales nuevos comienzos tienen lugar. Todavía hay 
reformas en los EE. UU. con menos violencia y más propósito 
que en cualquier otro país del mundo. Nuestra presencia aquí 
como inmigrantes es confirmación de ello, y los millones que 
quieren entrar al país indican que en el resto del mundo se cree 
en ello. No hay grandes multitudes tratando de colocarse bajo 
regimenes autoritarios. Nosotros los inmigrantes tenemos la 
obligación de ayudar a los nativos a ser fieles a los ideales que 
sus antepasados inmigrantes tomaron del Exodo. 


La ambibiiedad de la historia de nuestro pais como a la vez 
hostil y hospitalario hacia los inmigrantes y refugiados nos 
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recuerda la imagen biblica del pueblo de Dios como pueblo 
peregrino. Los inmigrantes de hoy, como los precursores 
biblicos, se vieron forzados al exilio por la opresión política, 
racial o económica, o por la promesa de una tierra de nuevos 
comienzos. Abraham y los suyos tomaron el riesgo de dejarlo 
todo detrás, confiando en un Dios co-peregrino, a fin de 
aprender a vivir por la promesa, a no llevar demasiada carga, y 
a encontrar su propósito en llegar a ser bendición para todas 
las naciones de la tierra. Tras su llegada a la tierra prometida, 
el llamado, la protección y la liberación de Dios se repetirian 
una y otra vez en el recuerdo de sus orígenes: "Un arameo a 
punto de perecer fue mi padre ..." (Deut. 26:5). Después, 
cuando se legisló el orden de sus vidas, se hizo provisión para 
los pobres, los extranjeros y los peregrinos, inclusive la 
devolución del uso de la tierra a quienes hubieran sido 
desposeídos de ella por su condición económica (Lev. 25). 


En el Nuevo Testamento, y especialmente en el libro de 
Hebreos, estas verdades de la fe encuentran eco frecuente. 
Una gran nube de testigos es la imagen y forma de la 
comunidad peregrina de Dios, siempre de camino y exiliada. La 
ciudad perdurable se ha de encontrar donde Jesús sufrió y 
redimió al mundo: fuera de las puertas, donde viven los que no 
cuentan (Heb. 13:7-16). En esa epístola encontramos también 
el conocido texto de la hospitalidad cristiana: "Permanezca el 
amor fraternal. No os olvidéis de la hospitalidad, porque por 
ella algunos, sin saberlo, hospedaron ángeles" (13:1-2). 


Cuando nosotros pensamos acerca de los ángeles, dificil- 
mente esperamos encontrarlos entre los disidentes políticos o 
extranjeros perseguidos. Pero, según la Biblia, es allí donde es 
más probable que los encontremos. Y no sólo a los ángeles, sino 
a Cristo mismo. Porque aun el Cristo niño y sus padres no 
encontraron lugar en el mesón, en tierra extraña, y asi 
comenzó la vida peregrina del Dios-humanado. 


Cristo resumió toda su misión diciendo que consistía en 
predicar buenas nuevas a los pobres, proclamar libertad a los 
cautivos, restaurar la visión de los ciegos, y liberar a los 
oprimidos (Lucas 4:18-19). Y al concluir su ministerio, Jesús 
unió su suerte y futuro a los hambrientos, los sedientos, los 
extranjeros, los desnudos, los enfermos y los presos, de modo 
que cuando nosotros ayudamos a una de tales personas le 
ayudamos a él (Mateo 25). 


Como cristianos norteamericanos, y como inmigrantes en 
los Estados Unidos, nuestra responsabilidad no deja lugar a 


dudas. 
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Latin American Migration 
Marta Sotomayor-Chávez 


Po; to 1921 there were no restrictions placed on the 
number of immigrants allowed to enter this country. Thus, in 
many significant ways the history of this country is the history 
of immigrants. Contemporary immigration policy established 
by the 1965 amendments to the Immigration and Nationality 
Act restricted legal migration to certain preference categories 
and established labor certification requirements. The intent of 
the law has been to allow only for the unification of families 
and to attract those individuals whose skills are in short 
supply. Mass migration in the form of undocumented workers 
and refugees is a recent phenomenon, one which has strained 
the resources and the capacities of local communities and 
several levels of government units. 


Undocumented workers 


No one knows for certain the exact number of undocu-. 
mented workers that enter the United States, or how fast they 
are coming in, but most estimates place this population 
between three and six million, with a growth of 250,000 to 
500,000 per year. Illegal workers include increasing numbers 
from the Middle East, the Far East, South America, and the 
impoverished island nations of the Caribbean. 


Approximately one-half of the undocumented workers are 
Mexican nationals who tend to cross the border with the 
assistance of paid smugglers, swim across the Rio Grande, or 
simply walk through the border with one type or another 
legally issued U.S. visa and stay on after its expiration date. 


The implications of this massive movement of undocu- 
mented workers have been considered and debated by the 
Mexican and U.S. Governments. Competing economic inter- 
ests, internal problems, contradictory ethnic and national 
loyalties, and ideological convictions contribute to the dif- 
ficulties. 
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The many problems that the undocumented workers sup- 
posedly create have become a sensationalist and threatening 
issue in this country. Assumptions regarding the overutilization 
of the local health and social services, and/or the displacement 
of U.S. citizens in certain areas of employment are fallacious. 
There is enough information to show that the characteristics, 
life styles, needs and goals of this group should cause no great 
alarm. Rather, their exploitation, isolation, and anxieties 
caused by a constant fear of deportation should be emphasized. 


There is general agreement that to a considerable degree 
the root causes of the great numbers of illegal workers who 
migrate from Mexico to the U.S. are to be found in the 
historical and complex relationship between the two countries. 
This relationship has been greatly determined by the high 
degree of industrialization of one and the rapid movement 
towards modernization of the other. The dynamics of this 
relationship creates a number of socioeconomic and demogra- 
phic conditions that in many ways continue to promote and 
sustain this type and size of migration. A point of view argues 
that while the problems generated by this migration could find 
some solutions, and certainly less human suffering, through 
changes in the U.S. immigration laws and attitudes of its 
enforcement officials, ultimately such problems must be 
resolved within the context of the "rich" vs. the "poor" 
countries dilemma in which they have been embedded. 


Refugees 


While the press and certain special interest groups have 
emphasized the issue of the undocumented worker, little 
attention has been given to the type of mass migration caused 
by war, famine, religious and/or political persecution. The 
world faces today a refugee crisis that is staggering in its 
human misery dimensions. It is estimated that there are over 
13 million men, women, and children refugees, more than at 
any other time in modern history. These are dependent masses 
of homeless, helpless, and destitute people that need assist- 
ance to preserve life itself. 

The United States has been the first country of refugee 
asylum, and has admitted over 250,000 refugees in 1980 and in 
all probability equally as many in 1981. Refugees have come 
from Indo-China, the Soviet Union, Eastern Europe, Africa, 
and Latin America. In 1981 the U.S. Federal Government spent 
approximately 600 million dollars in processing, transporting, 
and providing initial resettling assistance to refugees. 
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Historically, most refugee admissions to the United States 
from Latin America have come from Cuba. During the 1960's 
and early 1970's the United States followed a policy of 
accepting Cuban citizens fleeing their homeland as refugees. 
Since 1950 almost one million Cubans have fled their country, 
and over 800,000 have resettled in the U.S. For the most part, 
the Cubans who came in the first wave of refugees have made 
a successful adjustment and have indeed become an important 
political and economic force. 


In the early 1970's the Government of Cuba placed severe 
restrictions on the number of citizens allowed to leave the 
Island. It was not until 1978 that Cuba instituted a more liberal 
emigration policy and agreed to the departure of several 
thousand political prisoners held in jails, or previously re- 
leased. Following the seizure of the Peruvian Embassy in 
Havana by asylum seekers, the Cuban Government allowed the 
Port of Mariel exodus. 


The exact impact of the large influx of Cuban refugees on 
the local communities where they have settled is still 
unknown, but it certainly has been aggravated by the nature 
and unpredictability of the problems associated with, the 
Mariel wave. In 1980 this boatlift brought about 125,000 
Cubans to this country, many of whom were taken from jails 
and institutions for the mentally ill, as well as many others 
with characterological disorders and organic brain syndromes. 
Several thousand still remain in Federal penitentiaries and 
housed in inadequate temporary facilities established for the 
mentally ill. Appproximately 900 unaccompanied children 
arrived in the Mariel boatlift. About 38% of them were in need 
of institutionalization due to emotional disturbances and close 
to one-half required transitional adjustment as a result of their 
traumatic experience at the refugee camps. It has been most 
difficult to find workable solutions for the more severe cases. 
Long term care has been particularly difficult to arrange for 
the chronically mentally ill and the retarded, as well as for 
those with serious criminal records and behavior. 


Historically, the United States has also provided asylum 
from persecution to refugees from other Latin American 
countries, Prior to the 1970's refuge was offered to those who 
qualified for asylum. The main causes for seeking refuge have 
included flight from violent civil strife, escape from political 
persecution or from restrictions on civil liberties, and/or a 
search for a better life through increased economic opportu- 
nities. 
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During the first half of 1980, an unprecedented number of 
Haitians entered the U.S. and requested asylum. Currently the 
number of Haitians in this country is unknown. Conservative 
estimates place this population at over 50,000 living in Miami, 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia and the Washington, 
D.C., area. Many more are scattered throughout the country. 
Their classification as political refugees has been questioned, 
and therefore their status in this country has been pending 
since 1980. Many have felt that they are being treated 
differently because of their skin color. Mental health authori- 
ties involved with this group have characterized them as being 
constantly fearful of deportation, depressed, and disillusioned. 
The unmet needs among Haitian aliens is extensive and often 
appear in the form of the most serious individual and family 
problems. The many tragedies and deaths associated with 
certain aspects of this migration are devastating. 


Between September 1978 and 1979, as many as 200,000 
Nicaraguans fled their country as a result of internal war 
leading to the fall of President Somoza. About 80,000 fled to 
Costa Rica, 100,000 to Honduras, and 10,000 to the United 
States. Since then almost all Nicaraguan refugees who had fled 
to Honduras and Costa Rica, and some who had come to the 
United States, have returned to their homeland. Approximately 
20,000 sympathizers of the Somoza regime have remained in 
exile. Of this latter group, about 15,000 fled to Honduras, El 
Salvador, and Guatemala. The rest have remained in the 
United States and have been granted voluntary departure 
status. 


Although no one really knows the exact count, from 10,000 
to 20,000 Salvadoreans have fled to other Central American 
countries and/or entered the United States illegally. Contin- 
uing civil strife in El Salvador, controversial U.S. policies in 
the context of growing unrest in the Central American region, 
and extreme opposite ideological positions will continue to 
force large numbers of Salvadoreans to leave their country. 


Detailed figures are not available, but the total number of 
refugees from the various Latin American countries are in the 
hundreds of thousands and include Salvadoreans, Chileans, 
Cubans, Argentines, Uruguayans and Nicaraguans. Some 21 
countries have accepted over 400,000 refugees from Latin 
American countries in recent years. About 100,000 refugees 
are estimated to have gone to Italy, and 97,000 to Spain. 
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Resettlement Services to Refugees 


Under the provisions of the Refugee Act of 1980, the 
Federal Government has been authorized to pay up to 100% of 
the costs of providing cash assistance and medical care to 
eligible refugees during their first three years in the U.S 
Unaccompanied minors are covered until the child reaches 
majority age. { 


A number of social service agencies have participated in 
the resettling of refugees and have been quick to respond 
during times of crisis. For example, at the beginning of the 
Mariel boatlift, the resettlement agencies agreed to partici- 
pate in placing the Cuban refugees without guarantees of 
federal grants for reception and placement, and most of the 
agencies established operations in each of the refugee Camps. | 
However, despite the provisions of refugee emergency funds, 
the agencies could not provide the full range of services which 
they had made available under the larger Indochinese grant 
program, and this was primarily due to the nature and 
magnitude of the problems presented by the Mariel migrants. 


The church related agencies traditionally have played a key 
role in the resettlement of refugees. Some of them have been 
working in this area for the last 30 years. The United States 
Catholic Conference (USCC) and the Lutheran Immigration ' 
and Refugee Service (LIRS) in the past have assumed the 
resettlement of unaccompanied minors in close cooperation. 
with local authorities. 


The Role of the Hispanic Christian Community 


The various church related agencies have certainly contri- * 
buted resources and energies, but in the immediate past they 
have had to rely mainly on government grants to provide — 
services to refugees. These monies will be reduced due to the 
present administration's economic recovery program. The 
agencies' Capacity to participate effectively in providing - 
assistance to both the undocumented workers and the refugees 
will be limited. 


To date some local Hispanic congregations have responded 
to the needs of Latin American migrants on an individual basis, - 
with limited financial resources and with much emotional 
support. In the near future the Hispanic local churches might 


be called to fill some of the gaps created by reductions in 
federal government grants. 
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However, during the recent events of the Mariel boatlift 
and the El Salvador situation, the at-large Hispanic community 
has been notorious for its silence. An evaluation of the reasons 
for this must be made. 


It is easier to participate in the provision of social services 
to individuals and families — and certainly more acceptable — 
than to take public positions on controversial and poorly 
understood issues. It is easier to support causes which do not 
differ markedly from one's own beliefs and value systems. For 
example, it is more acceptable for the community at-large, 
and for the Chruch specifically, to discuss the issues of the 
undocumented workers from Mexico than those related to the 
illegal workers from El Salvador. After all, some would argue 
that despite the Mexican one-party style of governance, that 
country has been guided by reformist and democratic prin- 
ciples since the time of the Mexican Revolution, while El 
Salvador's struggle continues to be cast in the polarity of 
Communism vs. Imperialism. 


In the long run the alleviation of the massive human 
suffering created by both legal and illegal migration will have 
to be intrinsically related to the reconstruction of many of our 
Latin American countries which are experiencing, and will 
continue to experience, fundamental social change. A more 
equitable distribution of resources and other structural 
changes are invevitable. This situation will result in different 
types of political and economic relationships with outside 
powers. The communications revolution, among other signifi- 
cant developments of the highly technological world in which 
we live, will continue to play a key role in exposing wider 
Latin American audiences to different ideas and experiences, 
creating chain reactions that will bring the various countries 
of the world towards economic and political convergence. 


Our countries have long been characterized by economic, 
social, and political extremes, and we continue to apply such 
dichotomized experience to the definition and measurement of 
our daily reality, often polarizing perceptions and interpreta- 
tions. Politically our countries seem to swing from the 
extreme right to the extreme left; ideologically one has to be 
for "capitalism," which is irreversibly interpreted as being 
against "communism," and vice versa. The truth of the matter 
is that a good number of Latin American governments and 
ruling parties represent oppressive regimes where limited, if 
any, outlets for freedom of expression are allowed to the 
common citizen. Intense frustration, anger, desire to improve 
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conditions of poverty, and to exercise political rights, are | 
controlled and crushed by military rulers using military 


tactics. 


Capitalism and communism are cast and embedded in 
specific ideological frameworks. New experiences, different — 
historical events, levels of technological and human develop-— 
ment, and available resources can and will produce different 
value frames that will guide appropiate political strategies and — 
styles of government. Latin American countries must be given 
the opportunities to find such frames on their own. 


The issues of the undocumented workers and political 
refugees are international issues and will have to be resolved 
at that level. Social services will ameliorate some of the 
human suffering, but they will not eliminate the root Causes. - 
Note the difficulties encoutered in identifying and mobilizing 
workable solutions to the undocumented worker issue after the 
series of border consultations sponsored by the Church in the 
immediate past. 


My own experience as a participant in the efforts to solve 
the problems related to migration within the context of the 
Christian faith, indicates that we as Hispanic Christians have 
been unable to go beyond the boundaries established by the 
local church, and by our styles of worship. 


We believe that ours is a God of Justice, characterized by 
compassion, understanding, and equity. But understanding has 
to be based on facts, with due deliberation and consideration 
of the various points of view, no matter how unacceptable and 
alien they may be to our own; and equity requires informed and 
balaced decisions. Unfortunately, the local churches have not 
engaged in this type of process. Further, one's Christian faith 
has to be expressed in every aspect of life's experiences; 
certainly beyond those selected and determined by the church. 
as a social institution — one among many which impact one! 
life, 


Our faith requires that we become advocates as part of the 
mission of social conscience bestowed upon Christians. There- 
fore, Hispanic Christians, myself included, must assume a firm 
and visible leadership role in the issues which so deeply affect 
our own Hispanic communities. We need to become negotia- 
tors, facilitators, convenors. But most importantly, because of 
our common heritage and language, we must become the 
needed link and bridge among other Latin Americans through- 
out the Hemisphere. 
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Martyrdom in El Salvador 
Joseph E. Mulligan, S.J. 


O. March 12, 1977, Father Rutilio Grande, a Jesuit who 
had been working with the poor in El Salvador and who had 
been denouncing social injustice, was machine-gunned to death 
along with two co-workers, as all three were entering a small 
town to celebrate Mass. Fr. Grande was not the first martyr in 
this densely populated, poverty-stricken Central American 
country; nor, as it turned out, was he the last. During the past 
four years, repression and brutality have increased, with the 
defenders of the unjust status quo going so far as to 
assassinate Oscar Romero, the archbishop of San Salvador, on 
March 24, 1980. In early December, 1980, four U.S. church- 
workers were tortured, raped, and murdered by right-wing 
forces, probably with government support. Church sources 
report that in May of that year over 600 people were 
slaughtered at the border between El Salvador and Honduras, 
as they were trying to flee from their native El Salvador. The 
Honduran troops turned them back, and the Salvadorean forces 
gunned down the defenseless men, women, and children in a 
bloodbath that lasted for hours. But death has become a daily 
reality in El Salvador. It is reported that the number of people 
killed by government forces and officially condoned death 
squads had reached the shocking figure of 30 per day. 


Although the slain Archbishop Romero, shortly before his 
death, demanded in a letter to President Carter that U.S. 
military aid not be sent to his government, the U.S. has 
persisted in labeling the current Salvadorean junta "moderate" 
and "reformist," and has sent enormous amounts of military 
and economic aid to prop up the unpopular regime. Specifical- 
ly, $5.7 million in military aid was on its way just weeks after 
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the death of Romero, and that is only part of the entire 
package of U.S. support for the brutal junta. 


What kind of person was Father Rutilio Grande? What kind 
of ministry was he involved in that provoked the rich and the 
powerful to execute him? In 1978 the Jesuists of El Salvador ' 
published a 132-page biography, in Spanish. The book is a 
tribute, not only to Fr. Grande, but to the entire prophetic 
Church of which he was a significant spokesman. The work 
provides valuable insight into the social injustices of a Latin 
American country, and into Church efforts to apply the 
challenging prophetic statements of Vatican II and of the 
Medellin Conference of Bishops (1968). Because of his commit- 
ment to his people and to his primary task of preaching the 
Gospel, Fr. Grande consistently and forthrightly challenged his - 
country's "institutionalized violence" and sinful structures, of 
which the bishops had spoken at Medellin. As the head of the 
parish team in the rural village of Aguilares, he helped to 
awaken the consciousness of the exploited peasants, to reveal 
their dignity as sons and daughters of God, and to form a living 
Christian community. And he stood by his people in their 
organizational effort to fight injustice. 


For an important holy day in 1970, Rutilio was in pe of 
the liturgy in the cathedral of San Salvador. Top Church and 
government officials were present. In the guide-book with a 
commentary on the ceremonies, there were more than the 
usual pious exhortations. It was stated that Jesus was the 
number-one revolutionary in history, because he had com- 
pletely changed its course, transforming it into salvation 
history. Jesus was not a revolutionary who fomented hatred, 
lies, or confusion; rather, he had come to destroy all that. His 
message was revolutionary in that he announced salvation to- 
the poor, liberation to the oppressed, and comfort to the 
afflicted. Probably this guide-book had not been written by 
Rutilio himself, but by the seminarians who were under his 
supervision, and who undoubtedly had his support. 


During the Mass Rutilio preached the homily, calling for 
conversion and denouncing the "barriers of selfishness" which 
the rich and powerful have erected against the message of the 
Gospel. He reminded the President of the country, sitting 
before him, that in his inaugural address he had praised the 
encyclical Populorum progressio, and had promised to take 
inspiration from it during his administration. Rutilio noted that 
international capitalists had accused the encyclical of 
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"warmed-over Marxism," and that the Salvadorean-elite had 
Joined in the attack. He said that they would crucify Jesus 
today if he returned to proclaim the Gospel. 


Afterwards the President congratulated Rutilio on his 
sermon and requested a copy. He in turn gave Rutilio an 
autographed copy of the nation's constitution. Rutilio kept this 
document and often referred to it when denouncing violations 
of the Constitution, calling it a "dead letter." In the Seminary 
he taught courses on the Constitution, and in his denunciations 
of human-rights violations he was always convinced that he 
was acting as a good citizen. 


In 1972 Rutilio enrolled in the Latin American Pastoral 
Institute in Quito, Ecuador. There he became familiar with the 
work of Bishop Leonidas Proafio of Riobamba, a Church leader 
who identifies totally with the poor and who joins in their 
struggles for justice. 


When he returned to El Salvador, Rutilio organized a rural 
pastoral team dedicated to the "Christian conscientization" of 
the people. He stated that the people were "being used as the 
base on which the minority exalted itself." Excluded from the 
general culture, the people were "illiterate and at the mercy 
of politicians who appear among them every five years to put 
on a circus which is the greatest fraud against the people. 
Enough of words about 'the people’; let there be actions for the 
people, a people whose ancestors were the original owners of 
these lands, now dispossessed and forced to beg. There are too 
many wire fences and stone enclosures raised up in the broad 
fields of our land, forcing our people to flee to the rocky 
ground. Is this possible? Is this tolerable? Is this just? No. 
Never." 


Rutilio believed that the people should receive the land to 
which they had a right. In a nation where almost two out of 
three people depend on agriculture for their sustenance, 91% 
of the population own so little land that they cannot even feed 
their families. And yet, El Salvador exports agricultural 
products while its own people starve: (Though the biographers 
do not bring this out explicitly, readers may consider the use 
of precious land for export production a manifestation of the 
"profits over people" mentality of the capitalist system: the 
rich owners of Third World land exporting their products to the 
U.S. for maximum cash value, while their own people go 


hungry.) 
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Rutilio frequently spoke of the Eucharist as an experience — 
and expression of sharing which collides head-on with the 
selfish policies and attitudes evident in the monopolization of 
land and resources. He spoke on this theme in a homily in 1976: 
All of daily life is Eucharist, life in the village, work in the 
store, the struggle for human rights, an organization well built. 
In the Eucharist we openly manifest and proclaim the values of 
the Kingdom, taking up the cup and the bread of the One who { 
was crushed in following those values. Committed Christians 
have the distinction of understanding the quintessence of the 
Eucharist, the death and resurrection of the Lord, as the 
expression of Christian values, "that is, that profound change 
which consists in dying to self in order to transform humanity." 


On another occasion Rutilio preached about the image of 
Mary of the Magnificat in contrast to the image of woman as 
distorted in the Miss Universe contest, which had taken place 
in the Sheraton Hotel of San Salvador. The Magnificat 
denounced those who had no fear of God, "and there are people 
here in our midst, vicious people, who have no fear of God, 
who get up in the morning making the sign of the cross: in the 
name of coffee, in the name of coffee, and in the name’ of 
coffee, or in the name of sugar!" With His powerful arm God 
brought down the powerful and self-sufficient, and raised up - 
the lowly; the hungry He filled with good things. "But the rich - 
in heart, twisted ones who want everything for themselves, not - 
wanting to share with their brothers and sisters in the 
fraternal Eucharist —these barbarians, these high and mighty - 
ones— God brought down, 'sending the rich away empty- 
handed,' for they are the Cains, the cruel ones, the hard- 
hearted members of the National Association of Private 
Enterprise." )This latter is a business organization which, 
according to the Salvadorean Bishops' Conference, was respon- — 
sible for a publicity campaign against the Church.) 


Not surprisingly, the people began to emerge from a 
"magical consciousness" and to realize that it is not God's will 
to maintain an unjust status quo. They began to feel 
confidence in themselves, getting rid of the common feelings 
of shame and inability, and they discovered that they could 
express themselves and form opinions. At the same time, they 
became capable of distinguishing the primary from the 
secondary in their religion. And they began to hope in a more 
human future and in the possibility of social change through 
united action. 
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In a chapter entitled "the citizen," the authors once again 
emphasize Rutilio's interest in the country's Constitution, 
which was always for him a point of reference to denounce 
injustices and violations. It grieved him that not even the 
Magna Carta of his country was respected. The Church and 
state should have the same goal: the liberation of the people. 
A good Christian and good citizen should seek to develop a new 
humanity in a renewed country. Rutilio frequently stressed 
that he did not belong to any political faction, but to the 
entire people. He felt that as a priest he could not hold direct 
political power, but in the larger sense of the political he had a 
vast feeling of responsibility to the people, especially in the 
concrete situations of injustice and violations which occurred 
daily in the parish. He could not sit on the sidelines without 
betraying his conscience. "Here we are touching upon the most 
delicate and controversial point of the role of the priest," 
Rutilio explained. "Some would like to keep the priest removed 
from the common good, in a kind of timeless abstraction; 
others want to consider him an agitator. Neither is the truth. 
The priest in the community is the animator of eternal values 
which are at the same time historical and which must be put 
into practice by members of the community with concrete 


projects and programs." (This question, of course, is highly 
controversial. There is the danger that the priest might remain 
behind the scenes, out of the action, safely removed from the 
risks which his people are taking as they apply his preaching. 
Such a protected and privileged position was clearly no that of 
Fr. Grande.) 


He once explained to the mayor of Aguilares that "we will 
necessarily part company whenever one of us rejects or 
suppresses the values of the Gospel which coincide with 
fundamental human values." And to the military commander in 
Aguilares, who accused the former parish priest of being a 
communist, he wrote in a similar vein and took the occasion to 
remind him of his military responsibilities, i.e., the defense of 
the poor who were being trampled upon and exploited in the 
haciendas. The troops were not protecting the poor, but rather 
the powerful, "a sad paradox and tremendous alienation," given 
the fact that the soldiers themselves were of the common 
people. He frequently made this point in communication with 
the military, insisting that they were of the people, and that as 
such they should be at the service of the vast majority. Ata 
Mass for some fallen soldiers, he stated that in no way should 
the troops side with the minority who worked against the 
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people's interests. (One is reminded of a very similar state- 
ment by Camilo Torres to the soldiers of Colombia.) 


In a letter to the mayor he assured him that he had great 
respect for him as a person, but that "in many things we will 
not be in accord with you as long as there is no change; I 
respect you, but I have greater respect and esteem for the ~ 
masses of people." In a 1973 letter to the President, he first 
explained his absence from the President's campaign visit to 
Aguilares, noting that his participation could have been 
interpreted as taking a party position. Rutilio then went on to 
present the most serious problems of the parish: the vast sugar 
plantations where hundreds of peasants lived under a system of 
dependency and insecurity, and where thousands of temporary 
workers came and had to live in outlying mountainous, rocky 
areas; the relentless onslaught of sugar cane, which was 
depriving thousands of peasants of their farmland, without 
compensating them with the necessary food supplies; the over- 
working of the farm laborers who had no organizations through 
which to seek redress; and widespread unemployment. 


One year later he wrote again to the President, assuring 
him that the pastoral work in Aguilares was not mixed with 
party politics, "but I will tell you that I personally and my 
Jesuit priest co-workers will proclaim throughout this whole 
region the values of the Gospel which fully coincide with 
essential human values and with the articles of our Constitu- 
tion. I hope that this will not alarm your subordinates and 
political associates around here —and it will not, if indeed they 
long for a better nation." Rutilio went on to inform the 
President of the conduct of the military commander, whom he 
had been obliged to denounce publicly in Church. The priest 
explained that his fundamental principle was that of dialog, 
even with those who did not share his views. But when he saw 


that justice and the common good were at stake and that 
Private dialog had failed, he felt obliged to move to public 
denunciation with evangelical decisiveness and vigor. Rutilio 
was Clearly committed to constant dialog, but he always 
showed firmness in the defense of the people's good. 


That vigor and firmness in his prophetic vocation cost 
Rutilio Grande his life. On March 12, 1977, the forces of 
repression, in defense of the privileged position of the wealthy 
minority, shot Rutilio and his two associates to death. The 
next day, throngs of grief-stricken peasants joined in the 
funeral procession, which was four blocks long. 
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_ The Jesuit biographers state that their brother was "the 
victim of the injustice and institutionalized violence which are 
rampart in El Salvador," and that his voice will continue to 
challenge the status quo. Oscar Romero, then newly installed 
as Archbishop of San Salvador, praised Rutilio for "awakening 
the people's consciousness of their dignity as persons and of 
their human rights." Romero, who was considered rather 
conservative when he became archbishop, was profoundly 
moved by the death of Rutilio Grande and other Christians, 
and rose to the challenge which lay before him. He became the 
voice of the poor and oppressed, and ultimately joined Rutilio 
in martyrdom for the sake of justice. 


As an old American labor organizer said: "Don't mourn, 
organize." Grande, Romero, the four U.S. churchwomen, and 
the thousands of other martyrs in El Salvador would not want 
us to waste time mourning and feeling guilty. Yes, they would 
want us to recognize the guilt of the U.S. government in 
supporting the brutal junta of El Salvador; but they would urge 
us to fulfill our Christian responsibility to end the complicity 
of the U.S. in the persecution of the poor of El Salvador and 
other Latin American countries. American Christians must 
move to end all U.S. mifitary and economic support for the 
present Salvadorean junta. 


T Rutilio Grande: Martir de la evangelizacion rural en El 
Salvador (San Salvador: UCA Editores, Apartado Postal 06- 
668, San Salvador, El Salvador, C.A.). 
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Theology for a Nomad Church. By Hugo Assmann (London: 
Search Press Ltd., 1975), 146 pp. E 
$ 


Hugo Assmann is a Brazilian priest exercising his theologi- 
cal reflection from the context of Latin American ecclesiasti-- 
cal life as confronted by the reality of the oppressed 
community. Miguez Bonino writes of him: "Hugo Assmann is a ~ 
Brazilian priest . . . His participation in the struggle for : 
liberation has successively forced him out of Brazil, Rollv aa 
and lately Chile." Assmann reminds us all of our pilgrimage ~ 
heritage in which all Christians are always experiencing “a 
nomadic existence" (p. 1) moving from land to land unto the 
Promised Land of the liberated. 


3 

The introduction includes three principles useful for the 
Protestant hermeneutic in the North American context: (1) 
the need to discover "the one just God as the radical 
counterforce of all unjust history"; (2) in order to recover the 
one just God, Protestant theology needs "to rediscover the : 
Bible as empowerment of the one body of the church with the - 
one Spirit of freedom"; and (3) recovering the Bible as 
empowerment "compels us to go through history also as race, 
sex, and class conflict and thus to discover the unity of. 


liberations. . ." : 


The book raises questions that heighten our consciousness — 
concerning what The Christian Century calls "the greatest 
conflict," namely: the clash between North American and 
Latin American perspectives. In 1975, at the Theology in the 
Americas Conference in Detroit, Assmann asserted, "your 
North American theology is God's action in history without 
going through history," that is, without experiencing the plight 
and pain of the oppressed. 
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The strength of this book lies in the fact that the author 
makes no compromise concerning the seriousness and urgency 
of doing theology from the pivot-point of the oppressed 
peoples of the world, and particularly concerning the conflict 
between the North and South perspectives, and the socio- 
historico-economic tensions that are so vividly known and 
experienced by Latin Americans. 


The book forces North American Christians to seek out the 
ways and means through which lessons can be learned from our 
neighboring brothers and sisters who are in the struggle, and in 
dire circumstances for survival. Whereas North American 
Protestant theology reflects "middle-class normalcy," Latin 
American theology is "confronted mainly with social abnormal- 
cy."" This tension is central to doing theology from a liberation 
perspective. 


Assmann compels Protestant theology in the U.S. to do 
three things: (1) cut deeply into theology itself by developing a 
hermeneutic compatible with the North American reality; (2) 
distinguish between "theology and social ethics" through the 
liberation movement; (3) appreciate and understand the urgen- 
cy for liberation, now: Through this process, the Christian 
practitionér is expected to think about the political dimensions 
of Christian commitment. Thinking moves to action, and it is 
at this point that Christian faith begins to have relevance for 
change and liberation. 


The true mission of the church takes on new meaning when 
faith is launched into the arena of struggle for the liberation 
of the oppressed. Through political involvement and action, 
Christians everywhere can forge a new hope for the oppressed 
peoples of the world. The price for faithfulness in this task will 
most likely be a nomadic life and existence as God's body in 
pilgrimage toward the Promised Land. 


By learning from our oppressed brothers and sisters in Latin 
America, North American Protestant theology can design an 
agenda which will address the needs of oppressed people right 
at the doorsteps of our church here in the U.S. Assmann's book 
pushes us to be relevant by addressing the needs of those who 
need most. 
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